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T his tour of Cambodian neighborhoods in Lowell introduces 
first-time visitors to Lowell and native Lowellians 
alike to the cultural riches of the city’s largest immi¬ 
grant group. Since the mid-nineteenth century, Lowell has been 
recognized as a center for immigrants, who, since superseding 
Yankee mill girls, have historically taken low-paying jobs. 
Although Lowell’s textile mills closed down in the beginning of 
this century, new factories sprang up, and to this day, even in an 
uncertain economy, newcomers continue to settle in this historic 
industrial city. Lowell’s heritage encompasses immigrant and 
refugee resettlement as well as early capitalist enterprise. 

Most of Lowell’s Cambodians came to the United States 
in the early 1980s as refugees, victims of the brutal Phol Pot 
regime. Many came to America from rural provinces where 
they practiced farming. Suffering from the dislocation of war, 
Cambodians in Lowell have also had to negotiate a relatively 
harsh climate and an unfamiliar urban environment. It is estimated 
that Cambodians make up 20% of Lowell's current population 
of 103,000 people, with large Cambodian communities in 
neighborhoods known as the Acre and the Lower Highlands. 
The Acre, especially recognized for housing new immigrants, 
includes a historic and ongoing presence of Irish, Greek, 
Hispanic, and Southeast Asian communities. 

In going to popular Cambodian commercial establish¬ 
ments, such as restaurants, markets, and video stores, as well as 
parks and places of worship, visitors will witness how Lowell’s 
most recent immigrants have made this historic city their own. 
Cambodian newcomers to Lowell participate in the city’s immi¬ 
grant tradition of adapting old sites to new needs and building 
new structures to fill traditional requirements. This tour, the 
product of collaboration between Cambodian community leaders, 
Middlesex Community College faculty and staff, Lowell National 
Historical Park interpreters, and other representatives from 
Lowell’s educational, religious, and cultural agencies, is an 
experiment in cross-cultural and inter-institutional sharing. We 
hope, inasmuch as it is possible, that this tour illustrates the way 
Cambodian-Lowellians choose to represent their neighborhoods. 
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1 JFK Pi2 CL2 l, 50 Arcand Drive 

JFK Plaza, adjacent to City Hall and the John F. Kennedy Civic Center, 
is the site of civic and community ceremonies, festivals, dedications, 
and farmers’ markets. Each spring the Cambodian community 
celebrates its largest annual event, the New Year, at JFK Plaza. The 
New Year celebration includes the raising of the Cambodian flag, 
alongside the American flag, prayers to welcome the new angels, 
traditional music, dance, games, and food brought by local families. 
The ceremony emphasizes the Buddhist faith, with a Buddhist altar 
constructed on the plaza. In honor of their ancestors, Cambodian 
community members offer food to Buddhist monks. Cambodian New 
Year is a time for visiting among family and friends, old and new. In 
recent years, expanded New Year’s celebrations include activities at 
the Trairatanaran Temple in North Chelmsford (see no. 12). 

2 Southeast Asian Restaurant, 343 Market street 
Oriental Pearl Restaurant ,350-352 Market street 

Located at one of the gateways to the Acre neighborhood, the 
Southeast Asian Restaurant and the Oriental Pearl are among the 
most popular Southeast Asian restaurants in Lowell. Southeast 
Asian Restaurant was the first food establishment of its kind in 
Lowell, opened in 1985 and run by its current owners, Joseph and 
Chanthip Antonaccio. Mr. Antonaccio first encountered Southeast 
Asian food in 1965, when stationed in Thailand for the American air 
force. Delighting in the food of Thai open air markets, Antonaccio 
wrote down recipes in the hopes of making these foods himself 
when he returned home. Fifteen years later, Antonaccio and his 
Laotian-born wife, Chanthip Antonaccio, began a Southeast Asian 
food business of their own, serving Cambodian, Thai, Laotian, and 
Vietnamese newcomers to America. They first imported Asian foods 
from New York City to Connecticut, then established Southeast Asian 
groceries throughout southern New England, and finally, opened 
Southeast Asian Restaurant. The Oriental Pearl, located across the 
street from Southeast Asian Restaurant, also opened in the 1980s, 
when a Vietnamese family renovated what was then a decrepid 
building, once a vital dance hall and restaurant serving the Greek 
and Irish communities of the area. Today, the Oriental Pearl 
Restaurant is owned by Cambodians and features a diverse menu 
of Cambodian, Thai, and Chinese cuisine. 
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3 Monoram Park, Cross Street (corner of Marion Street) 

For generations, this urban playground has been a significant site 
for Lowell’s inner city children and teenagers. Park furnishings 
reflect the cultural preferences of the Acre’s most recent immigrants, 
the Southeast Asians. Today, a tiled mosaic frieze of a Brahma and 
stone chess tables replace leap frog and swing sets once used by 
children of Irish, Greek, and Puerto Rican descent. Once called 
Cross Street Park by older immigrants, this playground is now 
renamed Monoram, meaning harmony in Khmer, the language of 
Cambodia. Organized by the Coalition for a Better Acre, a community 
development corporation serving the Acre neighborhood, Monoram 
Park, dedicated in 1991, provides Cambodian children and teens 
with familiar surroundings in which to socialize and play. 


4 St. Patrick Church, Suffolk Street 

Since 1831, St. Patrick Catholic Church has stood tall in the heart 
of the Acre neighborhood. Today, in addition to serving Irish and 
French parishioners, the church offers native language services to 
small communities of Cambodian and Vietnamese Catholics. To 
Lowell’s Cambodian community, St. Patrick’s Church represents even 
more than just an invitation to practice Catholicism. It is the home 
of An Ros, America’s first Cambodian deacon, only the second in the 
world. St. Patrick’s Parish School has a student body that is primarily 
Asian. The church is also the site of civic debate and discussion, 
allowing Southeast Asians to address and resolve important neigh¬ 
borhood issues. It served as the first home of the St. Julie Asian 
Center, (now located in the Lower Highlands), offering instruction 
in English, child care, American citizenship, nutrition, and health 
and safety. For reasons beyond religion, St. Patrick’s is an institu¬ 
tional anchor within an often changing neighborhood landscape. 


5 Golden Swan Restaurant, 21-27Adams street 

The Golden Swan—also called “La Lune” (The Moon)—is located 
at another entrance point to the Acre neighborhood. It is the largest 
and most popular function hall for Lowell’s Cambodian community, 
hosting graduations, birthdays, weddings, anniversaries, weekend 
dances, concerts arranged by private promoters, and other large 
social events. In Cambodia, special events such as weddings, most 
often take place at home. Today, in Lowell, the pace and scale of 
urban life makes it difficult to hold large gatherings at home. A 
typical reception at the Golden Swan, for about two hundred people, 
begins with a feast of “bird’s nest” platter (consisting of fried 
taro in the shape of a bowl filled with seafood and Southeast 
Asian vegetables), Cambodian fondue, and continues with rice 
and noodles with fish, beef, or chicken. After the meal, some tables 
are moved aside to create a dance floor, with people dancing to 
both traditional Cambodian music and contemporary popular 
songs. One of the most favored dances is the madizon , an elegant 
group dance first introduced to Cambodians by early twentieth- 
century French colonists. 
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C&mbodi&n Neighborhood Walking Tour 


6 Site of first Buddhist Temple in Lowell, 

20 North Franklin Court 

To Lowell’s earliest Cambodian refugees, driven from their war- 
ravaged country, the need for a Buddhist temple was second only 
to the need for food and shelter. In the early 1980’s, a Cambodian 
community of approximately 150 people established its first temple 
in Lowell, on the third floor of a three-story red wooden tenement. 
Although it did not resemble the spectacular Buddhist architecture 
of the Cambodian homeland, this temple served the spiritual and 
emotional needs of the city’s growing immigrant community. Devout 
members of the temple decorated the interior with a colorful shrine 
to Buddha, including copper statues. (In Cambodia, Buddha statues 
are often made of gold). Monks, who came to Lowell from Thailand, 
presided over temple life. Here the community prayed for peace in 
Cambodia, celebrated sacred holidays, shared traditional food, and 
planned for its future. Today, the temple at 20 North Franklin Court 
no longer exists. Trairatanaran Temple, a new, larger, and more per¬ 
manent temple has been established in nearby North Chelmsford. 
(See no. 12 on this map). Current plans for the now empty plot of land 
at 20 N. Franklin Court include the creation of a community garden. 


7 Pailin Plaza, 7 16 Middlesex Street 

Pailin Plaza, built in the early 1990’s, is Lowell’s original Cambodian 
mall. The owner of the neighboring Pailin Supermarket developed 
it. A Cambodian city, Pailin was rich in diamond and gold mines, 
before being destroyed in the recent war. Cambodians in Lowell 
associate the Plaza’s name with a spirit of prosperity, gaiety, and 
leisure. Located in the Lower Highlands, the Plaza recalls Cambodian 
building styles, with its three-gabled pagoda-style roof of red metal 
tiles and parking lot kiosk also shaped like a pagoda. The shopping 
center includes a jewelry store, a clothing store, a video rental shop, 
a Cambodian general service office, dentist's office, and beauty 
salon. The walls of individual shops are lined with travel posters of 
Cambodia, and the shelves stocked with items from Asia. Vong 
Preap, a young Cambodian man who recently moved with his family 
to Texas, hand painted the Pailin Plaza shop signs. Pailin Plaza is 
evidence of the rapid growth of Cambodian-owned businesses in 
Lowell. By 1991, they numbered well over one hundred. 

8 Clemente Park , Middlesex Street 

First called George Washington Park, and built in the late nine¬ 
teenth-century as green space for the rapidly expanding Highlands 
neighborhood, the park’s name became, in the 1970’s, Robert 
Clemente, a tribute to the Hispanic-American baseball player. For 
Lowell’s Cambodian community, especially those who setded in the 
Highlands, Clemente Park is a place for recreation, a place to con¬ 
gregate and socialize, and an escape from the sometimes crowded 
living conditions of the urban environment. On a hot summer night 
the park has the bustle and energy of an open air market. Some 
Cambodian women prepare food at home, such as beefsteak, 
papaya and mango salad, egg rolls, and teriyaki, and sell it at the 
park. Chess is extremely popular among the older Cambodians, 
and a few years ago, a stone chess table was installed in the park. 
Although Clemente Park is a community spot for all generations of 
Cambodians, it is particularly important for Cambodian teenagers, 
who use the park as a place to gather with their peers. 


9 Cupples Square, Westford Street 
Once a small, nearly forgotten center for the Lowell Highlands 
neighborhood, located at the intersection of an old streetcar line, 
Cupples Square is now an important commercial center for Lowell’s 
Cambodian community. Cambodian entrepreneurs, along with 
Vietnamese, Laotian, and Thai business people, took advantage of 
empty storefronts in Cupples Square to open commercial establish¬ 
ments that could serve their growing communities. Today, you can 
find dozens of Southeast Asian-owned and operated businesses in 
Cupples Square, including video rental stores, Asian food markets, 
barbershops, jewelry stores, insurance agencies, tax services, legal 
services, hair stylists, appliance repair shops, acupuncturists, 
herbalists, and restaurants. There is even a Cambodian newspaper 
published twice a month in Cupples Square. 


IO Phnom Penh Market, 179 Chelmsford Street 
The Phnom Penh Market on Chelmsford Street is the largest Asian 
market in the city. Named for the capital city of Cambodia (many 
Cambodian businesses in Lowell are named for regions or temples 
in Cambodia), Phnom Penh Market is located in a part of the city 
that is both commercial and residential. A successful business that 
meets the needs of the community, Phnom Penh Market provides a 
comfortable and familiar experience for Cambodians, without the 
emphasis on packaging or marketing you might find in Western 
stores. In fact, it’s closer to an open air market than a supermarket. 
The Phnom Penh features rice, vegetables, fish, and fruit, as well as 
other staples of the Cambodian diet, but you can also find Asian 
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delicacies and such household items as bamboo mats, ornamental 
dishes, decorative rice cookers, winter gloves and shovels, automobile 
seat covers, and small devotional altars for the home. There are also 
newspapers and magazines from Cambodia, and an information 
panel for messages about happenings in Lowell. 


11 Glory Buddhist Temple. 24 Cambridge Street 
The Glory Buddhist Temple, housed in what was once a warehouse 
for an office supply company, was established in 1989 as a 
monastery, community center, and place of worship for the many 
Cambodians living in the Lower Highlands. The Glory Buddhist 
Temple is located near the Highlands, in a Lowell neighborhood 
known as Hale-Howard, once home to many Russian Jews and 
Eastern European immigrants. Today, special religious occasions, 
such as Pchurn Ben, the commemoration of ancestors, or Pisak 
Bocbea, the celebration of Buddha's birth, are celebrated at the 
temple. In addition, the monks, who live simply, with gifts of food 
and money from the community, offer weekly classes in the Khmer 
language and Cambodian culture. Monks often tailor their classes 
for young Cambodian couples who wish to marry here in America, 
but also want to maintain ties to the traditions of their homeland. 
With the planned addition of a Cambodian-style ornamental roof, 
the Glory Buddhist Temple will continue serving the cultural and 
spiritual needs of Lowell’s Cambodians. 


12 Trairatanaran Temple, 

21 Quigley Street, North Chelmsford 
Established in 1985, the Trairatanaran Buddhist Temple fulfilled the 
desires of the early Cambodian community for a temple large enough 
to serve the area’s growing Cambodian population. Cambodian 
community members purchased the building, formerly an electronics 
factory, for $250,000. Cambodians come for religious and holiday 
celebrations, including the festive New Year. Eleven monks currendy 
live at the temple, and people come from Lowell, Revere, Boston, 
Maine, Chelsea, and Lynn for additional services that include tradi¬ 
tional healing, monks’ blessings, and language classes. The temple 
also has a library in the basement and is used as a center for 
Cambodian art and culture. As a center of religious and cultural 
celebration, Trairatanaran Temple signifies for Cambodians and 
non-Cambodians alike the permanence of this growing community. 
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Dwell, Massachusetts 01852 
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Cambodian Neighborhood 
Walking Tour 
Lowell, MA 


i JFK Plaza 

Arcand Street 


2 Oriental Dragon restaurant 

350 - 352 Market Street 


^ Monoram Park 

Cross Street (comer of Marion Steet) 


St. Patrick’s Chruch 

282 Suffolk Street 


5 Golden Swan Restaurant 

21 - 27 Adams Street 


6 Site of First Buddhist Temple 
in Lowell 

20 N. Franklin Court 

7 Pailin Plaza 

716 Middlesex Street 


9 Cupples Square 

Westford Street 


HI Phnom Penh Market 
179 Chelmsford Street 


11 Glory Buddhist Temple 

24 Cambridge Street 


'2 Trairatanaram Temple 

27 Quigley Street, N. Chelmsford 


8 Clemente Park 

Middlesex Street, across the 
street and left of Pailin Plaza 
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CAMBODIAN NEIGHBORHOOD WALKING TOUR 


This map of Cambodian neighborhoods in Lowell introduces first-time visitors to Lowell 
and native Lowellians alike to the cultural riches of the city's largest immigrant group. Since the 
mid-nineteenth century, Lowell has been recognized as a center for immigrants, who, since 
superceding Yankee mill girls, have historically taken low-paying jobs. Although Lowell's textile 
mills closed down in the beginning of this century, new factories sprang up, and to this day, even 
in an uncertain economy, newcomers continue to settle in this historic industrial city. Lowell's 
heritage encompasses immigrant and refugee resettlement as well as early capitalist enterprise. 

Most of Lowell's Cambodians came to the United States in the early 1980s as refugees, 
victims of the brutal Phol Pot regime. Many came to America from rural provinces where they 
practiced farming. Suffering from the dislocation of war, Cambodians in Lowell have also had to 
negotiate a relatively harsh climate and an unfamiliar urban environment. They have had to 
become neighbors with peoples who in their homelands have historically been their enemies. 
Cambodians make up more than 75% of the Southeast Asian population in Lowell, totalling 
approximately 7800 people. More than 6000 Cambodians live in neighborhoods known as the 
Acre and the Lower Highlands. The Acre, especially recognized for housing new immigrants, 
includes a historic and ongoing presence of Irish, Greek, Hispanic, and Southeast Asian com¬ 
munities. 

In going to popular Cambodian commercial establishments, such as restaurants, markets, 
and video stores, as well as parks and places of worship, visitors will witness how Lowell's most 
recent immigrants have made this historic city their own. Cambodian newcomers to Lowell 
participate in the city's immigrant tradition of adapting old sites to new needs and building new 
structures to fill traditional requirements. This map, the product of collaboration between Cam¬ 
bodian community leaders, Middlesex Community College faculty and staff, Lowell National 
Historical Park interpreters, and other representatives from Lowell's educational, religious, and 
cultural agencies, is an experiment in cross-cultural and inter-institutional sharing. We hope, 
inasmuch as it is possible, that this tour illustrates the way that Cambodian-Lowellians choose to 
represent their neighborhoods. 


